





























CREE RE TS 


RESIS PRET ITI ER 


Press TIME 


Reconversion planning gets green light—Esti- 
mates of VE-Day impacts—In re World War II 
veterans. 


THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION has ap- 
proved the assignment of planning engineers and 
technicians for blueprinting the reconversion of indus- 
tries where it does not interfere with war production; 
thus plans for resumption of civilian production will 
be ready as and when war production releases man- 
power, facilities, and materials. 

The work of a relatively insignificant number of 
technicians will shorten the time needed to get civilian 
production under way and make way for the employ- 
ment of a large number of workers. For example, it 
is estimated that the assignment of less than 200 
technicians to planning in a single plant employing 
16,000 workers may affect the employment of a half 
million workers immediately following the end of war 
in Europe. 


@ WMC headquarters is currently estimating the 
effect of VE-Day impacts on 100 of the principal 
labor market areas. Preliminary estimates will be 
available for administrative purposes in the near 
future. The areas selected include all Group I areas 
as of September 1 and an additional 33 important 
areas selected so as to secure a reasonable distribution 
of areas among the 12 WMC regions. A labor force 
pattern for April 1940 and July 1944 has been worked 
up listing estimates for each area for population, labor 
force, armed force withdrawals, unemployed, manu- 
facturing, and nonmanufacturing employment. The 
manufacturing employment is further broken down 
into munitions categories and nonmunitions total. 

Estimates of the impacts of post-VE-Day war pro- 
duction adjustments are then applied to the 1944 
munitions estimates. In certain categories, estimates 
are available by plant, as in the case of aircraft final 
assembly; in others, program ratios are applied where 
an over-all national estimate program is all that is 
available. Correction is made for subcontractors and 
nonreporting ES-270 establishments. Inasmuch as 
there are varying assumptions as to the size of the 
cuts which will follow X-Day, the WMC is working 
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very closely with the War Production Board, through 
which reconversion information flows, so as to incor- 
porate the latest thinking. 

The WPB has prepared its own area estimates of 
gross VE-Day impacts. A committee of technicians 
from both agencies is working to reconcile the two 
sets of area estimates so that identical forecasts will 
be used in Washington and the field. 

The plant or program cut-back estimates result in 
an approximation of the number of workers released 
from munitions production, who would theoretically 
become available for civilian production. The gross 
estimates do not represent lay-offs or unemployment. 
They are measures of the extent to which the cutting 
back of war production will make available workers 
for civilian production. In many cases, there will be 
no interruption in production, as, for example, in 
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basic metals when a transfer is made from war to 
civilian production. 

The next step is the estimating of the expansion of 
civilian production as a result of the freeing of ma- 
terials, equipment, facilities, and manpower. This 
involves assumptions regarding the speed of reconver- 
sion, the peak civilian employment levels and the 
extent to which construction and trades and services 
employment may expand. 

The final step is to determine the changing com- 
position of the labor force by assuming “evaporation” 
rates for females, school youth, and older workers 
who, once laid off, may find re-employment extremely 
difficult. A correction is also made for the additions 
to the local labor force as a result of a partial demobi- 
lization of the Army subsequent to the cessation of 
European hostilities. The net result is the area post 
VE-Day labor force, which, depending upon the im- 
pact and reconversion pattern, may show significant, 
moderate, or minor unemployment problems. 


@ The WMC has exempted World War II vet- 
erans from all manpower controls. Heretofore, veter- 
ans of World War II after an interim period of 60 
days (during which they were at liberty to shift 
around in various jobs) were subjected to the same 
manpower controls as civilian workers. If they wished 
to change their jobs, statements of availability were 
necessary; referral to jobs had to be through the 
USES; referral] had to be made with regard to the 
essentiality or priority status of the job in question; 
and in certain circumstances they had to be counted 
in employment ceilings. 

Effective September 16, all this was changed. Man- 
power controls of every type, direct and indirect, were 
lifted as far as veterans of World War II are con- 
cerned. Henceforth, they may change jobs without 
statements of availability and may be hired directly 
by any employer without regard to his priority status 
or employment ceiling. 


For the purposes of this relaxing order, World War 
II veterans are defined as those who have served in 
the armed forces of the United States subsequent to 
December 7, 1941, and have other than dishonorable 
discharges. The term “armed forces” includes the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Naval 
Reserve, National Naval Volunteers, Women’s Army 
Corps, Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard Reserve, and 
the United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. 
In releasing World War II veterans from the existing 
manpower controls, Mr. McNutt emphasized that 
local offices of USES will continue to give all possible 
placement and counseling assistance to returning war 
veterans, and although such veterans may be referred 
without regard to priority referral, local USES offices 
will continue to offer referral and priority and other 
essential openings to veterans. 


@ To aid soldiers in their readjustment to civilian 
life, the Army has announced that officers and en- 
listed men discharged through separation or hospital 
centers will be given a card showing the individual’s 
civilian and military training and experience, with 
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military data translated in terms of related civilian 
skills and jobs. 

The cards will be prepared by vocational coun- 
selors especially trained by the Army and will be the 
veteran’s official introduction to prospective employ- 
ers, educational authorities, and employment or labor 
organizations. 

Further services to veterans include the previously 
announced notification of discharge to former em- 
ployers, final physical examination, an orientation 
talk, and personal interview with the vocational coun- 
selor who will be kept up to date on employment 
situations throughout the country by regularly issued 
“job kits.” 

Discharge systems have been so streamlined that a 
dischargee can now usually be put through in 48 
hours instead of the 3 weeks or more once required, 
including the payment of final pay, any back pay, 
the first installment of mustering-out pay, and travel 
allotment. 


@ Overseas schools for veterans will speed read- 
justment to civilian life when they return home 
After the defeat of Germany, education or practical 
training for civilian jobs will be offered soldiers in 
the Army of Occupation and those awaiting shipment 
home, the War Department says. Soldiers may choose 
the phases of the program they desire, but they will 
be encouraged to select activities having a bearing on 
their individual post-war plans. Academic curricula 
will range in level from the sixth grade through sec- 
ond year college and will include courses in liberal 
arts, scientific and pre-professional fields. Special 
classes will be provided for soldiers whose ability to 
read and write is below fifth grade standard. In me- 
chanical and technical courses and in practical train- 
ing for trades and vocations, equipment of the Signal 
Corps, Quartermaster Corps, and Ordnance Depart- 
ment will be used. 


@ Apprentice Training Service of the WMC has 
announced that apprenticeship will keep step with 
reconversion and open wide opportunities for dis- 
charged veterans to learn trades, once demobilization 
following VE-Day begins. Generally, apprenticeship 
selection standards (except as to age and to certain 
extent physical requirements) that have proved suc- 
cessful for others will apply to returning veterans. 

Representatives of apprenticeship programs in 20 
States, at a recent Washington meeting, agreed that 
joint apprenticeship committees and employers should 
develop procedures in the various States and local 
communities for evaluating service-connected or other 
previous experience of the veteran, as well as passing 
on the physical capabilities of the veteran and amount 
of weight given to his general ability to adapt himself 
to apprentice training conditions. 

Selection of veterans for apprenticeship is to be 
based on careful interviews by joint apprenticeship 
committees after preliminary screening by placement 
officials of the USES of the WMC and in some in- 
stances after try-outs in vocational schools. Veterans 
are not to be encouraged to enter apprenticeship just 
because there is a current shortage of apprenticeship 
applicants; rather their entrance to the courses should 
be on the basis of “informed desire.” 
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Selective Placement of the Handicapped— 
Joint Task of Government and Industry 














STUDIES OF OCCUPATIONS for the handicapped, begun by the United States Employment Service sev- 
eral years ago, have been carried on continuously by the War Manpower Commission. During the past 
few years a new technique has been developed—selective placement. Designed specifically for the place- 
ment of the handicapped, it has been tried and proved to be sound and efficient. It is based on a careful 
analysis of the physical requirements of a job, an appraisal of the physical capacities of the handicapped 
worker, and a matching of the two. The result is a productive, safe placement. 

Not only because of the huge wartime demand for workers, but also because of the ever-mounting num- 
ber of disabled veterans and civilian workers, the public has become increasingly aware of the necessity 
for finding suitable employment for the handicapped. The task is twofold: to have jobs available for 
such workers, and to place workers in the jobs. The first is the responsibility of industry; employers must 
be able and willing to supply the jobs and to hire handicapped workers on the basis of their skills and ca- 
pacities. The second is the responsibility of the WMC; we must know where the jobs are, and how to place 
handicapped job-seekers in them successfully, so that they become permanently productive wage earners. In 
order to do so, it is our further responsibility thoroughly to know the selective placement technique, so 
that we can apply it in our placement work, and in order to assist employers who have been persuaded to 
adopt it for industry. 

I am proud of the fact that the USES has been instrumental in developing and applying the selective 
placement technique; it proves—if proof were needed—that the USES is alive and alert to every new 














possibility of finding jobs for job-seekers. 


—Paut V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission 
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The Technique 
In Action 


By K. VERNON BANTA 


Principal Employment Specialist 
(Physically Handicapped), 
War Manpower Commission 


A HOLLYWOOD PHOTOGRAPHER who enlisted 
at the time of Pearl Harbor later acquired a stiffened 
knee in combat. Physical Demands Analysis of his old 
job showed that it called for walking, standing, stoop- 
ing, and kneeling to get the correct angles for his cam- 
era. For him to resume it was out of the question. 
The United States Employment Service located a 
newspaper which wanted a photographer to receive 
photographs over its photo-wire system—a job re- 
quiring full use of hands but none of legs. The vet- 
eran got the job. 

Another soldier lost his left arm in the Pacific. 
Upon his return to civilian life he was placed as an 
inspector in a wire insulating factory doing visual 
inspection only. Under the job analysis approach, it 
was possible to promote him to final inspector of 
very fine wire—extremely important work which 
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GUIDANCE OF 


EMPLOYERS 


involved special skills and which, it was discovered, 
could be done with one hand. 

This is selective placement—not a theoretical con- 
cept but a practical in-plant technique, designed and 
developed for the guidance of employers. As such, 
it is now applied successfully in many plants where 
disabled veterans and handicapped civilian workers 
have been placed in jobs suited to their capacities 
and skills. Over 2,000 employers in a wide variety 
of businesses ranging from candy making to ship- 
building are analyzing close to 2 million jobs, meas- 
uring their physical demands against the capacities of 
disabled workers. 

Basic to the successful introduction of the tech- 
nique is its acceptance as a sound personnel policy 
by management. At the outset (and this holds for 
any good personnel program) the plant makes a de- 
tailed analysis of all jobs. Then comes an analysis 
of the physical demands of each job. The physical 
demands analysis places special emphasis upon such 
factors as walking, standing, fingering, lifting, hear- 
ing, and such working conditions as hot, cold, dusty, 
noisy, and toxic conditions. When the appraisal of 
physical capacity of the handicapped person is made 
in similar terms, that is, his ability in walking, stand- 
ing, fingering, and lifting, and his capacity for work- 
ing in such environmental surroundings as inside, hot, 
cold, dusty, etc., a placement can be made in a job 
which is suited to his physical capacities. 

When systematically and competently applied in 
industry, selective placement will insure consideration 
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of the disabled worker for every job in the plant on 
which he can perform efficiently and safely and for 
which he has the necessary skills, experience, educa- 
When the jobs are thoroughly 
analyzed, the abilities and capacities of the handi- 
capped worker carefully appraised and the place- 
ment made in accordance with performance require- 
ments of the job, the production rate should be equal 


tion, and aptitudes. 


to or better than that of nondisabled workmen. 


In developing an in-plant program for the dis- 
abled, full understanding and participation by the 
supervisory force should be insured at the outset. 
Success or failure of the program will be substantially 
dependent upon the degree to which the superinten- 
dent, foreman, and other supervisory employees 
share in development of the plan and in the job anal- 
Supervisory employees can assist in the place- 
ment process when they understand the basis upon 
which the placement is made and share in selection 
of the job to which the veteran is to be assigned. 
Since many supervisors may not be fully qualified to 
evaluate the limiting nature of disabling conditions, 
care should be exercised that decisions on suitability 


ysis. 


of jobs are made by competent plant authority. 


those establishments which have medical services, 
advice and assistance of the plant physician should 
Plant medical departments should be 
brought up to date on their responsibilities in the 


be sought. 


adjustment of handicapped workers. 


In addition to participating in the placement of the 
disabled veteran, supervisory personnel should be 
trained in objective methods of supervising the blind, 


deaf, and emotionally handicapped. 


A method of communication suited to the needs 


develop sure habits. 


of the deaf will rapidly become habit. It will soon 
be found that the blind need to be told but once-— 
their minds are retentive and their fingers rapidly 
The emotionally handicapped 
require surroundings and supervision which meet 
their individual emotional problems. 


Under all circumstances a matter-of-fact, consid- 
erate, and objective attitude should be maintained— 


an attitude which is free from emotionalism, repug- 


In 


nance, over-solicitousness, and maudlin sympathy or 
pity. Unnecessary attention to the handicapped 
should be discouraged. Treat them as they really 
are—normal individuals. 


When the disabled veteran has been suitably and 
safely placed, supervisory employees should be in- 
structed concerning transfers to other jobs or the as- 
signment of additional duties to insure that the new 
duties shall meet the test of suitability. Early fol- 
low-up by the personnel department and a periodic 
check thereafter will insure suitability of the occupa- 
tion and satisfactory progress on the job. Minimum 
records on absenteeism, accident, and production will 
give an objective basis for evaluation. 


How is the program being introduced? Through 
employer institutes consisting of groups of employers, 
representatives of personnel and medical depart- 
ments, and shop foremen meeting in designated 
plants for training sessions on selective placement. 
Classes watched job matching demonstrations at plant 
machines, often with a disabled veteran giving the 
demonstration. 


Courses have been given under the tutelage of 
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OUTLINE OF IN-PLANT PLAN 
FOR SELECTIVE PLACEMENT OF HANDICAPPED WORKERS 
JOB CAPACITIES TRANS- SUPER- REENGI- | FOLLOW- 

ANALYSIS | ANALYSIS | PLACEMENT |TRAINING!| — FER VISION | NEERING UP RECORDS 
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tions re- of the job and/ quirements of partments. |blind, deaf, 

quired by suitability of |the job; no de- and mentally 

the job. working con-|viations from handicapped. 

ditions. plant standard 
of job perform- 
| ance. 
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cialists at the University of Michigan (with the 
cooperation of the Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction), the Detroit Institute of Technology, Michi- 
gan State College, and the Universities of Connecti- 
cut, California, and Southern California. The Vet- 
erans Administration, State rehabilitation agencies, 
doctors, churches, schools, business men’s organiza- 
tions, and social agencies have all contributed support 
to the movement. 

USES employer institutes have been held in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Lancaster, Altoona, York, Read- 
ing, Allentown, Easton, Erie, Chester, Scranton, 
Greensburg, Williamsport, Pa.; Bridgeport, Hartford, 
New Britain, Waterbury, Wallingford, New London, 
Meriden, Bristol, Conn.; Detroit, Lansing, Muskegon, 
Mich.; and Los Angeles, San Francisco, Calif. 

The plans for the training of handicapped work- 
ers should include full use of the facilities in the 
community for pre-employment as well as in-service 
training. The services of the State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies are available for the training of 
civilian disabled as well as the training of veterans 
with nonservice-connected disabilities. The State 
agency also provides for such services as surgical and 
medical care for the removal or alleviation of dis- 
abilities and the purchase of artificial appliances. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the Vet- 
erans Administration provides vocational rehabilita- 
tion training for veterans with service-connected 


disabilities which constitute an employment handicap. 
Under the provisions of Title II of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (The GI Bill of Rights) 
veterans with nonservice-connected disabilities are 
eligible for training and educational services through 
the Veterans Administration. 

War production training classes, Engineering, Sci- 
ence, and Management War Training, and appren- 
tice training developed in the war production 
training programs of the War Manpower Commission 
are also available for handicapped workers. 

If the laws now on the statute books place an un- 
due hardship on the employer when he absorbs 
handicapped workers into employment, these laws 
will need to be reviewed and appropriate measures 
taken to remove or alleviate this unusual risk. Com- 
munity agencies can give yeoman service in bringing 
this matter to the attention of legislative authorities. 
The experience of employers will be of great assist- 
ance in justifying these legislative changes. 

In outlining the above in-plant plan for selective 
placement of disabled veterans and civilian handi- 
capped workers, the Veterans’ Employoment Service 
firmly believes that disabled workers can take their 
places alongside the nonhandicapped in industry with 
full assurance of efficient performance. When the 
selective placement method is utilized, the disabled 
will be employed because of the things they can do— 
not rejected because of things they cannot do. 











D. A.V. DIRECTOR COMMENDS SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


If I were asked to name the outstanding developments in the field of assistance to disabled American 
veterans I would list “Selective Placement for the Handicapped” at or near the top of the list. Too often 
in the past the rehabilitation, productivity, and usefulness of disabled veterans has been hindered or blocked 
by hit-or-miss types of placements in jobs. Sometimes the agency placing the veterans has had incomplete 
knowledge about the job or about the ability of the veteran; at other times well-meaning and over-solicitous 
employers have offered the veteran only easy “safe” jobs, such as porter, watchman, etc. 

The selective placement technique has corrected all this, has widened the horizon of both veterans and 
employers. When applied correctly, it places the disabled worker in a job suited to his capacities, not one 
that could be filled willy-nilly by “any handicapped person.” It enables the veteran-worker to use his abilities 
to their utmost in a job which is productive while being within his capacities. 

We of the Disabled American Veterans are grateful for the assistance and technical aid which the 
United States Employment Service has rendered the disabled veterans. It has made our work much more 
effective and has opened the door of opportunity to many men who have risked their lives for our country 
—men who have a right to jobs which they have the ability to perform. For many years we have referred 
veterans with service-connected disabilities to the USES; we have come to rely and will continue to rely 
upon the USES for prompt, careful placement of these men. The DAV will continue its close cooperation 
and friendly relationship with the Employment Service. 


Our big task now is to stimulate employers to create or open jobs for disabled veterans. The Employer 
Institutes conducted by the USES are helping to persuade employers that handicapped veterans, properly 
placed will generally prove more productive, serviceable, and dependable, and less likely to lose time because 
of illness or injury, than other employees. America’s employers, in the last analysis, hold the key to the 
future for America’s disabled dischargees. Such agencies and organizations as the DAV and the USES can 
only advise and assist, but industry must provide the jobs. Now that we have the technique, we must 
encourage employers to use it where it will get positive results—in the factories, mills, and shops of America. 


MILLARD W. Rice, National Service Director, Disabled American Veterans 
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PHYSICAL DEMANDS ANALYSIS 


Fitting Jobs 
To Men 


By RUDOLPH G. BERKHOUSE 


Occupational Analyst, 
Division of Occupational Analysis, 
Bureau of Manpower Utilization 


TWO BASIC ELEMENTS in selective placement of 
the handicapped are (1) Physical Demands Analysis 
(an extension of Job Analysis) which provides basic 
data concerning the physical requirements of the 
job, and (2) Physical Capacities Appraisal, which 
describes the physical capacities of the applicant to 
meet the job requirements. The terminology used in 
the last two spheres is the same, thus enabling job 
analysts, medical examiners, and placement interview- 
ers to exchange data which is standard and uniform. 


— 





AND CAPACITIES APPRAISAL 


The Physical Demands Analysis technique places 
particular emphasis upon such factors as walking, 
standing, handling, lifting, and hearing, and on such 
working conditions as hot, cold, dusty, noisy, toxic 
conditions, and similar environmental factors. In the 
matching process, the capacities of the worker are 
appraised in similar terms; that is, by the ability of 
the workman to walk, stand, handle, lift, hear, and 
his capacity for working in such environmental con- 
ditions as inside, hot, cold, dusty, etc., as determined 
by Physical Capacities Appraisal techniques. 

In using this technique, we may find that a worker 
with a leg amputation who has a well-fitted pros- 
thetic appliance will, if qualified, be acceptable on 
any number of jobs which do not involve more walk- 
ing or weight lifting than is indicated on his Physical 
Capacities Appraisal. 

Matching the physical characteristics of workers 
with job specifications develops information which 
may be used in a variety of ways: to determine the 
type of jobs which applicants are physically qualified 
to handle; supplement general occupational infor- 
mation about jobs; modify job specifications in estab- 
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BAKER, FIRST CLASS; BAKER, SECOND CLASS (4-01.100) 


Qualifications: 








Same as for BAKER, THIRD CLASS, and in addition 


Baking.—Know construction and operation of all mechanical appliances found in bakeries aboard ship and be 
able to perform any kind of baking, including setting up oven and baking field bread and preparing substi- 
tutes for ready-made yeast. 

Management.—Qualify as BAKER in charge of ship’s bakery and be familiar with instructions with tegard to 
ration surveys and sales to messes; (First Class only)—Know duties of a cook detailed with a landing force. 

provisions and equipment needed, and duties of commissary personnel in’ combat. 





Related civilian occupations 





| Additional training 




















required Physical activities Working conditions 

2—26.17 iow Rk 4 No technical training re-|Great: Fingering, handl-Great: Inside 
2—26.18 | COOK, PASTRY III. quired. May need brief| ing. Moderate: Hot. 
2—26.21 PIE MAKER. introduction to special-|Moderate: Standing touch.) Little: Odors, burns, 
4—01.100 BAKER I. ized equipment and in-|Little: Reaching, lifting,| cuts. 
4—01.300 SOFT-PIE MAN II. dustrial production| seeing, color vision, car- 
4—01.400 BAKER IV. methods. rying, pushing or pul- 
4—01.500 COOKY MIXER. ling, walking, bending. 
4—01.600 BATTER MIXER. : : | 
4—01.700 DOUGH MIXER. 
6—02.021 INGREDIENT SCALER. 
6—02.051 COOKER, PIE FILLING 
6—02.052 COOKER HELPER, PIE FILLING 
4—02.311 CAKE DECORATOR I1................... Some training mecessary|Great: Fingering, handl-| Great: Inside. 
6—02.311 ICER, HAND. in methods of prepar-| ing. 
6—02.312 CAKE-DECORATOR HELPER. ing icings and frostings|Little: Standing, sitting, 
6—02.313 MERINGUE SPREADER. and in application off touch, seeing, color 
6—02.314 ICING DIPPER I. decorations with spat-| vision. 

ula and cream cone. 
2—26.03 ROUNDSMAN [u.......ccccccecccsseceeeeees Some technical training|Great: Handling................ Great: Inside, hot. 
2—26.06 COOK, DESERT. would be necessary in|Moderate: Standing, fin-|Little: Vibration 
2—26.31 CHEF III. order for worker to per-| _gering. (2—26.41 and 
2—26.32 COOK V. form phases of duties|Little: Walking, bending,) 2—26.61 only), 
2—26.41 COOK, RAILROAD. of cook which he did| reaching, liftinz, push-| odors, burns, cuts. 
2—26.91 COOK, CAMP. not learn as Baker; for} ing or pulling, seeing, 
2—26.61 COOK, MESS. example  preparation| talking, carrying. 

and cooking of vegeta- | 

bles and meats and use 

of special cooking 

equipment, such as pres- 

sure cookers. | 
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lishments where the physical qualifications are high 
and where the same standards have been used for all 
jobs regardless of what each job requires in terms 
of specific physical demands; evaluate the time and 
intensity factors of a job so that the energy output 
of the worker may be considered as a factor in job 
evaluation; provide the basis for a break-down of the 
physical requirements of jobs so that re-engineering 
may reduce the energy-consuming physical activities, 
improve working conditions, or determine the instal- 
lation of safety devices for protection against unusual 
occupational hazards; and to determine the nature 
of the physical demands of a job held by a worker 
prior to disablement. 

Research in Physical Demands Analysis was first 
conducted in connection with job analysis for the 
placement of the physically handicapped. The orig- 
inal form combined a rating of 21 physical activities 
and 13 working conditions with short qualifying 
statements on the details of each. Several experi- 
mental adaptations of this format were used until 
1943 when the present form was adopted as standard 
for regular job analysis work as well as for the United 
States Employment Service program for the selective 
placement of the handicapped. The procedure now 
in use calls for the use of specific objective data, in 
terms of the time factor as well as the intensity fac- 
tor, on each physical activity and working condition. 
For instance, where lifting for the occupation of pipe 
fitter formerly would be rated as moderate, present 
methods describe what is lifted, the weight, the dis- 


tance carried, and the time spent by the worker in 
this activity. 

Additions have been made to the procedure, and 
a broadening of the scope for using new techniques 
has been developed, the most significant being the 
introduction of the Physical Capacities Appraisal 
form which is used with the Physical Demands 
Analysis form when making a selective placement. 
The Physical Capacities Appraisal form is an out- 
growth of Physical Demands Analysis, since it was 
realized that in matching individuals with jobs, it was 
necessary to consider the same items in appraising the 
individual’s physical capacities as those used in ana- 
lyzing the physical demands of jobs. The scope for 
the use of the technique has been expanded through 
the utilization of women, older workers, and others 
who must be given consideration because of their phys- 
ical limitations. 

Physical demands analyses are prepared in the 
field by the job analyst on a special form. The form 
lists 54 of the most common physical activities and 
working conditions which have been found to be a 
part of most jobs, and in addition, provides space 


- for writing in additional physical activities and work- 


ing conditions which are not listed. 

In making an analysis, a check list is used to inven- 
tory the various physical activities and working con- 
ditions present in a job. In addition to checking the 
appropriate space, the analyst enters detailed infor- 
mation on the physical activities of the job, the work- 
ing conditions under which the job is performed, and 

(Continued on page 20) 








STOREKEEPER, CHIEF; STOREKEEPER, FIRST CLASS (1-38.01) 


Qualifications: 


Same as for STOREKEEPER, SECOND CLASS, and in addition 





Storekeeping.—Know the principles of storage and marking materials in storage. 
Procurement.—Know legal regulations covering procurement and expenditure of supplies and money; know Federal 


Standard Stock Catalog. 


Inventory—Know how to conduct and record inventory of stores. 











eal ; Additional training : liar ; 
Related civilian occupations required Physical activities Working conditions 

1—01.41 INVENTORY CLERK .............:c0c00008 INo technical training] Moderate: Fingering, see-|Great: Inside. 

1—01.42 MATERIAL CLERK. necessary. Brief on-the-| ing, carrying, lifting,| Little: Noisy. 

1—34.02 EXPEDITER II. job training to become] pushing, bending reach- 

1—38.01 STOCK CLERK II. familiar with stock and| ing, standing, handling. 

1—38.03 MAGAZINE KEEPER. inventory methods used| Little: Sitting, hearing, 

1—38.04 STOCK-CONTROL CLERK. by industrial or busi-} talking. 

1—38.05 TOOL CLERK. ness firms. 

0—91.60 PURCHASING AGENT..............00++. Brief training in merchan-|Great: Fingering, seeing. |Gteat: Inside. 

0—95.05 | MERCHANDISING EXAMINER. | dise regulations and re-| Moderate: Talking. Little: Noisy. 

strictions, demand to be|Little: Sitting, bending, 
supplied, and. character-| reaching, hearing. 

istics of particular items 

being dealt with. 

0—01.10 | ACCOUNTANT, COST...........:00 Academic training in ac-|Moderate: Fingering, see-|Great: Inside. 
ACCOUNTANT, PLANT. counting, auditing, and| ing. Little: Noisy. 
ACCOUNTANT, STOREHOUSE. statistical procedures, in-|Little: Sitting, bending. 

0—01.20 ACCOUNTANT, GENERAL. cluding financial state-| reaching, hearing, talk- 
ACCOUNTANT, CHIEF ments and reports, an-| ing. 

0—01.30 © ACCOUNTANT, PUBLIC. alysis of costs, and de- 

0—01.40 ACCOUNTANT, TAX. velopment of bookkeep- 

0—01.50 BUDGET ENGINEER. ing systems. 

0—01.60 AUDITOR. 

0—01.70 CONTROLLER. 
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‘'NEVER TRAIN AROUND A REMEDIABLE DISABILITY’? 


Rehabilitation 
Of The 
Handicapped 


By TRACY COPP 


Assistant Director, 
O ffice of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Federal Security Agency 


“REHABILITATION” IS ON every lip today. It 
ranges from vast plans to restore the nations ravaged 
by war to the neighborly interest of the village serv- 
ice club trying to secure aid for the boy who lost an 
arm in last week’s harvesting accident. But whatever 
the area of rehabilitation it has certain elements in 
common. First, the basic element that problems of 
rehibilitation are human problems vitally affecting 
social and economic welfare; second, that rehabilita- 
tion is a process rather than a method for restoring 
independence and productive usefulness; third, that 
rehabilitation requires an individualized approach 
which includes not only the discriminate selection of 
services but their coordination and direction towards 
the definite objective of restoration. 

The working usefulness of its people is a Nation’s 
greatest asset. Through vocational rehabilitation it 
seeks to preserve that asset. Just as there are public 
services for education and health, so vocational re- 
habilitation is provided as a public service, to help 
overcome disablements which interfere with an indi- 
vidual’s productive capacity. This is not only a hu- 
manitarian service, but one of justice and sound 
business. 

The war has greatly increased popular and profes- 
sional interest in vocational rehabilitation. Few 
people realized the extent of disabilities in our popu- 
lation, nor did they suspect the extent of the con- 
tribution that was to be made to war production by 
the physically impaired of the Nation. The wartime 
manpower needs which opened gates of opportunity 
for the first time to thousands of variously handi- 
capped men and women has taught us valuable les- 
sons. The Nation discovered how wasteful it had 
been with human resources. Employers discovered 
that a disability was not necessarily a bar to useful- 
ness in many occupations. Now these men and 
women are being evaluated in terms of potential 
workers. 

With the ranks of the impaired greatly increased 
by industrial accidents during the war years, it has 
been necessary to revise and expand rehabilitation 
services. The congenitally impaired, as well as those 
who will become disabled in the future through acci- 
dent.or illness, will benefit through this expanded pro- 
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gram under the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
established September 1943 in the Federal Security 
Agency. This office, which will aid the States in 
carrying out increased responsibilities under the ex- 
panded program, has two clearly defined objectives: 
(1) the channeling of disabled manpower into war 
production and essential business as rapidly as pos- 
sible; (2) the development of procedures for a com- 
prehensive program to continue beyond the war years 
into the years of peace. 

The amending legislation known as the Barden- 
LaFollette Act, which authorized expansion of the 
vocational rehabilitation program in July 1943, 
authorized all necessary services to put disabled per- 
sons back into gainful occupations in competition 
with able-bodied workers. Fortunately, the act makes 
provision for the mentally as well as the physically 
disabled. Thus, psychiatric services can now be pro- 
vided for persons with mental retardation or disabili- 
ties, or with physical disabilities complicated by psy- 
chiatric factors. The legislation specifically provides 
for the blind, for war-disabled civilians—including 
merchant seamen—and for civil employees of the 
United States Government injured in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

Federal fiscal provisions were considerably liberal- 
ized by the act in the removal of the fixed ceilings 
on Federal funds for program operations. All neces- 
sary State administrative costs, including vocational 
guidance and counseling, are now to be assumed by 
the Federal Government. The costs of medical treat- 
ment, vocational training, and similar services for the 
usual group of handicapped persons are shared by 
State and Federal Governments on a fifty-fifty basis, 
while the cost of services to war-disabled civilians in- 
volves full Federal reimbursement. 


The most significant new provision of the extended 
program authorizes the use of Federal funds for the 
physical restoration of the handicapped. The aim 
will be to bring them as close as possible to normal 
work capacity. The effect of this is to revitalize the 
rehabilitation axiom, “Never train around a disability 
that can be remedied.” 


Through the cooperative Federal-State plan, the 
functions of program operation rest with the State 
Boards of Vocational Education, each having a divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation with a full-time 
director and a professional staff. Rehabilitation for 
the blind, however, is provided by the State Commis- 
sions or Agencies for the Blind where legal authority 
exists for rendering rehabilitation services. Otherwise, 
rehabilitation for the blind becomes a function of the 
State Rehabilitation Agency which, in all cases, pro- 
vides services for the visually handicapped who do 
not come within the legal definition of blindness. 


The Federal office is responsible for the establish- 
ment cf standards in the various areas of service; for 
technical assistance to the States; and for certification 
of Federal funds for grants-in-aid to the States upon 
the approval of State Plans for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation meeting the requirements of the authorizing act 
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of Congress. Eight regional offices have been estab- 
lished, in conformity with agency organization, to 
maintain close working relations between the State 
and Federal offices. 

Since the ultimate purpose of vocational rehabili- 
tation is to place the disabled in employment, the 
determinants of eligibility under the State programs 
are these: (1) a person must be of employable age; 
(2) an occupational handicap must exist by reason 
of disability; and (3) the individual will be rendered 
employable, or more advantageously employable, 
through rehabilitation services. 

Just as rehabilitation involves many types of res- 
toration, so the rehabilitation of an individual is a 
highly complex personalized service which will take 
form from the difficulties and aptitudes peculiar to 
each person. For one, it may mean physical restora- 
tion or a prosthetic appliance so that he may return 
to his former employment or engage in a new one. 
For another, it may mean changing from unfavorable 
working conditions to a more helpful environment. 
To a third, counsel and advice may be given about 
entering upon a business venture. Many industrial 
workers must be retrained in industry or in shop 
training courses. Others will take correspondence 
courses in their homes and will be guided by tutors. 
Still others can be prepared for the professions. But 
every disabled person presents a number of distinct 
problems, the solution of which will require under- 
standing, imagination, patience, and ingenuity. 

While it has always been necessary to make the 
human engineering approach to each disabled per- 
son’s problems and to work out individual plans for 
rehabilitation to meet the special needs of the disabled 
person, these plans are now developed in terms of the 
new services available. Briefly outlined, the rehabilita- 
tion process covers certain integral factors, all or part 
of which may be required for successful adjustment of 
an individual: 

1. Finding the Disabled.—The acitivities of each 
rehabilitation worker include the maintenance of 
community contacts for the location of disabled per- 
sons as early as possible after disability occurs. Many 
persons in need of rehabilitation are referred by pub- 
lic and private agencies under cooperative agree- 
ments which provide for the interchange of informa- 
tion and experience, maximum use of facilities, and 
mutual referral of cases. Among the sources from 
which referrals are automatically made are the fol- 
lowing agencies which have Statewide coverage: 
United States Employment Service, Department of 
Education, Department of Public Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Department of Agriculture, 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission, Selective 
Service System, American Red Cross, and Crippled 
Children’s Societies. Other referrals come from so- 
cial agencies, city and county officials, doctors, hos- 
pitals, churches, and private citizens. Often the dis- 
abled themselves apply for rehabilitation. Whatever 
the source of referral, every effort is made to take 
preliminary service to the disabled promptly so that 
rehabilitation may begin before despondency and 
hopelessness set in. 


2. Medical and Vocational Diagnoses.—A thor- 
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ough medical examination, which may include not 
only a general medical examination but such special- 
ist and laboratory examinations as are required, is 
provided each applicant for rehabilitation to deter- 
mine eligibility, and to link his capacities with the 
physical demands of jobs From this a medical diag- 
nosis is made. Similarly, a vocational diagnosis is 
made by tests and interviews of aptitudes, interests, 
education, work experience and other characteristics 
which facilitate or hinder satisfactory vocational ad- 
justment. These two diagnoses form the basis for 
determining an appropriate rehabilitation plan which 
is formulated in cooperation with the disabled per- 
son, and undertaken with the consent and cooper- 
ation of his family. 

3. Advisement and Counseling.—The continuous 
service that binds all of the rehabilitation services 
into an organized plan is that of vocational advise- 
ment and counseling which begins with the initial 
interview and runs through to placement in employ- 
ment. Counseling helps the disabled person to under- 
stand his assets and liabilities, the causes of his pres- 
ent problems, and the steps necessary to correct these 
difficulties. It plays an important part in the selec- 
tion of suitable fields of work by relating occupa- 
tional capacities to job requirements and community 
occupational opportunities. Vocational advisement 
and counseling, also, represents that part of the re- 
habilitation process whereby the resources of com- 
munity and State are drawn upon for the physical 
restoration of a disabled person and his preparation 
for a job objective. 


4. Physical Restoration.—The physical reconstruc- 
tion of a disabled person may include any type of 
medical or allied services which will aid in eliminat- 
ing or substantially reducing an individual’s disability 
as an employment handicap. Medical, surgical, and 
psychiatric services; physical and occupational ther- 
apy, hospitalization; dentistry; care in a convalescent 
or nursing home; drugs and supplies; prosthetic ap- 
pliances (including artificial limbs, braces, hearing 
aids, eye glasses, dentures, etc.) are provided as neces- 
sary to improve employability. Medical advice is used 
in selecting the type of training to be given in prepa- 
ration for employment and in determining the work 
tolerance of an individual. 

5. Vocational Training.—Training is provided as 
one means of preparing for employment and in- 
cludes mental and manual training, pre-vocational, 
vocational, and supplementary training. Regardless 
of the nature of training, it must be directed towards 
the achievement of a definite vocational goal. 

6. Maintenance and Transportation—A number 
of auxiliary services are provided to enable a disabled 
person to take full advantage of the major rehabili- 
tation services. Maintenance to cover essential living 
expenses, transportation, and training materials and 
supplies may be furnished the disabled person during 
the period he is receiving any of the rehabilitation 
services. Occupational tools, equipment, and licenses 
may be supplied when necessary to employment. 

7. Placement in Employment.—The placement of 
a disabled person in employment where the best use 
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of skills and abilities will be made and with due care 
to safeguard against further injuries, is the cul- 
mination of satisfactory rehabilitation. No rehabili- 
tation case is closed until the disabled person is on 
the job, adjusted to the job and working conditions, 
and is receiving a wage commensurate with wages 
paid to regular workers in the occupation. 

8. Cooperation in Placements.—The cooperative 
agreement with the USES unites the efforts of this 
service with that of the rehabilitation agency in the 
placement of disabled persons in industry and busi- 
ness. Under this agreement, the State Rehabilitation 
Agency assumes responsibility for providing services 
preparatory to employment. USES undertakes place- 
ment in employoment in accordance with the job 
objective previously determined, and the Rehabilita- 
tion Agency furnishes post-placement supervision 
until job adjustment has been made. A similar 
working relationship with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission provides for the placement of disabled 
persons in the Federal Service in the heavy Govern- 
ment industries, professional positions, and clerical 
jobs throughout continental United States. 

The provision of certain services depends upon 
financial need of the individual. Physical examina- 
tion, vocational counseling and training, and place- 
ment are provided at no cost to the disabled, but 
medical treatment, prosthetic appliances, mainte- 
nance, transportation, occupational tools, licenses, 
and equipiment are provided without cost only where 
the disabled is unable to pay for them. There are 
other qualifications on physical restoration services. 
For example, they must be expected to substantially 
reduce or eliminate the employment handicap; also 
treatment may be given only for conditions which 
are relatively stable and remediable. These require- 
ments differentiate between the conditions to be 
treated under the program and ordinary acute illness. 
They do not, however, imply that the end results of 
a long-term illness must be awaited before rehabilita- 
tion services can be started. For example, it would 
not be necessary to await the onset of total blindness 
before a person with glaucoma could be treated as a 
part of his rehabilitation. Hospitalization is limited 
to a period of 90 days for any one disability. This 
limitation distinguishes the vocational rehabilitation 
program form programs providing long-term care for 
chronic illness. 

The expanded program continues the policy of 
using existing public and private facilities in prefer- 
ence to creating new facilities or attempting to equip 
one agency for the total program of rehabilitation. 
Thus, training is obtained from public and private 
schools, and from in-service training on the job. 
Medical and surgical diagnostic services and treat- 
ment are purchased or secured from practicing phy- 
sicians. Hospital care is purchased from public and 
voluntary hospitals. 

All in all, the present program of vocational reha- 
bilitation is rich with promise for the handicapped. 
Through it, their ability, no longer a doubtful, but a 
proved factor, is to be put on a competitive equality 
with other applicants in the labor market. This is all 
they ask, and nothing less than this is their just due. 
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NEW HORIZONS FOR THE 
INSTITUTION ALIZED 








BECAUSE THE Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1943 have made rehabilitation possible for handicapped per- 
sons housed in State institutions, Rhode Island finds itself 
with a new source of manpower. Many of these institu- 
tionalized individuals, hopelessly discouraged in the past, 
now look forward to prosthetic appliances which will make 
it possible for them to hold down jobs. 


Through a cooperative agreement with the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Department, the United States Em- 
ployment Service is placing this manpower as it is dis- 
charged from the institutions, and the continued possibility 
of finding gainful employment for this reclaimed manpower 
seems unlimited. 


Getting these men back into society as useful employees 
began when Rhode Island’s Director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation called the War Manpower Commission State Super- 
visor for the Placement of Handicapped Workers, and 
asked her to interview some of these rehabilitated individ- 
uals. Many who had suffered loss of limbs through disease, 
accident, and shock were ready to return to gainful employ- 
ment. Through the Vocational Rehabilitation Department 
and social workers at the institutions, arrangements were 
made for the USES to interview them. We could thus study 
their interests, aptitudes, and physical capacities the more 
intelligently to match them with the requirements of avail- 
able jobs. 


If no job openings on file are suitable to the applicant’s 
capabilities, we will contact employers in an effort to locate 
a job for him. Until the worker can make his own way 
financially, the State provides him with subsistence money. 


A few examples will illustrate how men and jobs are suc- 
cessfully matched: 


At 32, a former jewelry worker suffered a double leg 
amputation as a result of an accident. After 4 months of 
adjusting himself to artificial limbs, he was able to walk 
with the use of crutches. He expected to,be released from 
the institution in 2 months, when a sedgntary job in a war 
plant would be waiting for him. why 


Another individual now 55 years of age, had suffered a 
nervous shock 5 years ago, leaving him with a paralyzed left 
leg. Although he had a good educational background with 
19 months at the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy, had 
for 12 years managed a chain grocery store, and had been 
a drug clerk for 3 years previous to the shock, his doctor 
recommended a sedentary job of a manual nature. Accord- 
ingly, he was placed in a war establishment as a bench 
worker assembling radar parts. 


Then there was the case of Mr. B., 59 years old, with 
25 years’ experience as a carpenter, who had suffered a 
double fracture above the knee and a broken hip. Our 
interview disclosed that he was interested in woodworking 
and cabinet making, and that he possessed a complete set 
of tools. When placed in a wood working shop, he could 
perform his tasks either sitting or standing. 


Many of these patients have been in hospitals for at least 
5 or 6 years, and naturally have a major social adjustment 
to make during rehabilitation. However, with the contin- 
ued effort of the USES and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department, it is certain that this hitherto unused source of 
manpower can be made to supply many needed workers for 
our war and post-war industries—CHARLES F. MarsTON, 
Chief of Placement, WMC for Rhode Island. 
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COMMON SENSE, GOOD JUDGMENT, NEEDED IN SERVICING 


The Mentally 
Handicapped 
Veteran 


By COLONEL H. H. WEIMER 


Veterans Employment Representative 
for Illinois 


THIS WAR IS QUITE different from World War 
I. Bombings and artillery concentrations are much 
heavier, casualties are more numerous, and perhaps 
worst of all, this war is of much longer duration, re- 
sulting in demoralizing prolonged absences from 
home. It may have a much more lasting effect upon 
our soldiers than the other war had upon us who 
served in 1917-18. 

Take, for instance, the National Guard. In World 
War I, none of the men in it served more than 212 
years. In this war, men who entered service with 
the National Guard September 15, 1940, have already 
started their fifth year of continuous service.- Five 
years of active military service can result and has re- 
sulted in many types of nervous disabilities which 
were unknown or unrecognized after World War I. 
The worry that comes from being away from home 
for an extended, indefinite period alone ‘can work 
havoc with his nervous system. The longer a man is 
away from his homeland, the more glorious is the 
aura that surrounds it. Moreover, he comes to en- 
dow his family with qualities it has never possessed— 
or possessed in a degree much less than he pictures 
to himself. Likewise, he applies this same gilt-edging 
to all his old associates and associations. Returned 
home, and the first great joy worn off, things may 
not seem to measure up to what he thought they 
would be like. Unless he is given intelligent consid- 
eration, he may become an easy prey to disappoint- 
ment and develop a soured vieweof things generally. 

What he assuredly doesn’t want is people falling all 
over themselves to gush over him. He has known 
frank, candid relationships with men in the service; 
he wants the same type of relationships at home. 

Take the veteran who finds his way to a local 
United States Employment Service Office: You may 
have been told that he is very, very nervous. So 
what? Boil out all the “ifs” and “buts” and “may- 
bes” from your conversation before you serve it to 
him. He may conjure up all the “ifs” and “buts” 
and “maybes” that are in his mind, and it is your 
job to meet them squarely and honestly. Don’t offer 
him information unless you are sure that it is accu- 
rate. When he knows you’ve told him the truth, 
given him the real stuff—straight, he will not only 
have confidence in you, but you will have assisted 
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immeasurably in restoring his confidence in himself 
and in others. 

There are other aspects to consider, too. Take, for 
example, the matter of noise. Noise is one of the 
things of which most combat veterans have had a 
surplus, and, generally speaking, you’re not doing 
them any favor by getting them a job in very noisy 
surroundings. I recall one boy whose battery was 
blown up in Kasserine Pass in the North African 
campaign. He returned very independent and would 
not go near a USES office, preferring to get a job on 
his own. When he went to work in a railroad wheel 
shop, the crashing noise of drop hammers almost 
made a mental case out of him. Not so the veteran 
who succeeded him on that job. Months of lonely 
service on an isolated post on an Atlantic Island had 
made him hungry for noise. The first veteran is doing 
all right on an assembly line in a quiet shop; the other 
is enjoying his work in the wheel shop with no ap- 
parent detriment—thus far. 

Or take the case of another boy who—like most 
soldiers—did not want to leave the service. He left 
his outfit in England was sent home to be discharged. 
He reads every issue of every paper he can get, more 
assiduously even than the racing fan reads the morn- 
ing line. Why? Because he wants to follow his out- 
fit somewhere it France or Germany. His folks can’t 
understand his conversational lapses, why he seems 
to be so quiet. Neither do they understand that he 
is possessed by a spirit which the veterans of the old 
AEF call the “spirit of comradeship,”—a seething 
inside with eagerness to know about what’s happen- 
ing over there. He wonders whether his old corporal 
is making the grade; whether his top kick has been 
wounded; whether the rations are coming up when 
they’re needed. You can’t blame him for feeling 
that his outfit is doing the world’s most important job 
right now—and that everything on the home front is 
somewhat futile by comparison. 

You can easily antagonize these boys if you fail 
to understand their preoccupation with their outfits 
and assess it as a nervous condition. It is, rather, a 
normal state of mind for a good soldier; actually it 
is a manifestation of loyalty, an asset to an employer 
who is keen enough to recognize it as a plus quality 
in a prospective employee. 

Too much of the wrong sort of stuff has been writ- 
ten about nervous veterans. Some employers have 
succeeded in getting so worked up on the subject 
that they always look for the worst. One of them 
was very much exercised about a combat sailor em- 
ployed by him who, he said, was going “crazy.” The 
man, it seems, from time to time jumped up from 
his bench and raced at top speed down the corridor. 
But there was a rational answer to this incompre- 
hensible behavior. A loudspeaker in the plant ac- 
counted for it. The sailor had lived for months on 
battlewagons and destroyers and had to jump out of 
his sleep as many as five or six times a night, re- 
sponding to the loudspeaker call for “Battle Stations!” 
In view of this, was it so strange that he continued to 
have this same instantaneous reaction when the 
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plant’s loudspeaker blared. When the sailor was 
moved to a department that had no loudspeaker, all 
was O. K. 

There are also veterans who think they are mental 
cases, men who must be handled delicately but real- 
istically. Recently a discouraged young veteran came 
in to the USES office to see me. When I asked what 
his disability was he replied, “Anxiety-neurosis.” 

“Have you tried to get a job?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I went to 11 places but they 
all turned me down because they think I am crazy.” 

Then I asked him if he had ever seen a person 
with anxiety-neurosis; he said no, and I added, “If 
you really want to see some genuine anxiety-neurosis 
cases, go down to the maternity ward of any hospital 
and watch the prospective fathers pacing the floor-— 
they’ve all got it.” Seeing that I now had him won- 
dering about his case I went on, “Suppose you were 
an employer and had to choose between two appli- 
cants for the same job—one a rather stolid, phleg- 
matic individual willing to undertake the job; the 
other enthusiastic and eager, not only willing but 
anxious to do the job. Which would you choose— 
wouldn’t it be the man who was anxious, the man 
who has what some call ‘driving energy to get a job 
done, and what others call anxiety-neurosis’?” 

The veteran saw the light. I recommended a job 
for him, he applied for; and is still holding it. 

We try to give only counsel and advice to veterans, 
to get them to do their own thinking and make their 
own decisions, but there are times when we have to 
beak our rules. For instance, in the case of a veteran 
who had an inferiority complex. We referred him 
to a job which seemed to be right in line with his 
experience, but he soon returned, saying that he had 
gotten as far as the employer’s office when the whole 


idea overwhelmed him and he just couldn’t get him- 
self to turn the door knob. We sent him back to the 
same place and again he returned with the same 
tale. We referred him once more with the same re- 
sult. This time he begged one of us to go with him, 
but we told him, “No. You were an officer in the 
Army of the United States. If the enemy was on 
the other side of the door, no matter how scared you 
were you would go after him; you would do that for 
your country. This is something you must do for 
yourself.” Twice more he tried, and the third time 
he succeeded. He is still on the job. 

Sometimes, just as in civil life, a man becomes a 
mental case because of a previously undiscovered con- 
genital defect, aggravated by the tropical heat and 
strains of jungle warfare, or too lengthy a period of 
combat service without relief. Oftentimes rest alone 
will bring about complete recovery, but if the condi- 
tion lingers, the man may have to be sent to a Vet- 
erans Administration facility for treatment. The 
veteran’s family, eager to have him home, presses for 
his release. This should be resisted for the man’s own 
benefit. Professional care will go much farther toward 
assuring complete recovery and bring it about sooner 
than all the amateur care in the world even when 
given by the hands of loved ones. - Instances can be 
cited where the family soon tired of having the vet- 
eran on their hands and urged him to go to work 
when he was really not ready to do so. He should 
go to work only when a doctor advises it. The men- 
tally affected veteran frequently needs understanding 
treatment more than he needs a job. 

It is the time now—and it will be the time from 
now on—to bring understanding, tolerance, kindness, 
common sense, and sound judgment to the handling 
of the mentally handicapped veteran. 


USES AND OTHER LOCAL AGENCIES COOPERATE IN— 


Program For 
Placing 


The Blind 


By HAROLD T. HAYES 


Supervisor of Handicapped Placements, 
WMC for Michigan 


THE BLIND ARE PLACED with very little dif- 
ficulty in Michigan industrial plants. We can boast 
of this fact because cooperation has marked the ef- 
forts of the United States Employment Service and 
the State Social Welfare Commission, Division of 
Services to the Blind, to integrate this type of worker 
into the labor force. Illustrative of the close-working 
arrangement that has achieved such fine results is the 
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following statement in the Welfare Commission’s 
manual of procedures: 


“To aid in the placement of blind persons a working 
agreement will be maintained with the USES. Each local 
office of the USES throughout the State will be informed 
of the rehabilitation program for the blind and will ar- 
range to refer to the Division of Services for the Blind, 
those blind workers needing adjustment services that 
come to the attention of the local USES offices. A = 
of interagency reporting on a local office level, will keep 
both the USES and the Division of Services for the Blind 
fully informed regarding the services needed and granted. 
Each rehabilitation worker and county worker for the 
blind will call on the itinerant worker for the USES in 
the area in which he is working for the purpose of dis- 
cussing rehabilitation needs, plans and progress of indi- 
vidual blind persons as well as initial placement.” 


Another phase of this cooperation is the oppor- 
tunity extended by the Welfare Commission to the 
USES to explain and clarify its functions and oper- 
ations. When the State Welfare Commission holds 
training sessions for county welfare workers, USES 
speakers are included in the programs. 

How the cooperation shows up in practice is illus- 
trated by a few concrete examples: _ 

A placement agent from the Division of Services 
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for the Blind, State Social Welfare Commission, re- 
cently visited a Michigan city and interviewed a num- 
ber of blind persons who were seeking employment. 
He made a study of their aptitudes and abilities, and 
then discussed their situation with the veterans em- 
ployment representative of the USES office. The 
employer relations representative of the USES, also 
included in the discussions, outlined the job oppor- 
tunities for the blind in local industries. 

Following these discussions, employers were inter- 
viewed by way of “discovering” potential opportuni- 
ties for blind workers. .A first step was to gain 
permission to make a survey of the jobs in the plant, 
in terms of physical demands. The placement agent 
for the blind personally undertook the responsibility 
for any training necessary to performance on the job. 
The result was that eight blind workers were placed 
in jobs during the course of a few weeks. 

A second example is that of a large industrial con- 
cern. It had no blind workers on its pay roll, al- 
though it could be assumed from the character of its 
activities that suitable jobs for the blind doubtless 
existed in the plant. The manager was difficult to 
approach, and not too friendly to “new ideas.” How- 
ever, the placement agent for the blind and the em- 
ployer relations representative of the local USES 
office made a joint call on him. The interview that 
followed was brief and informal and at its conclusion 
the representative on behalf of the blind had the 
employer’s consent to a trial of a blind worker. Com- 
menting on the arrangement a little later, the -em- 
ployer stated that he had been similarly approached 
many times but no one had ever come to him with a 
definite proposition or definite answers to his ques- 
tions. Today blind workers are among the most. pro- 
ficient in his factory, and prospects for the employ- 
ment of others are excellent. 

On another occasion a veterans employment rep- 
resentative had four unemployed blind men who were 
considered capable of some type of industrial em- 
ployment. One was totally blind, and the other three 
had barely enough vision to move around. Here is 
how they were placed: 

The first, a young graduate of the Employment 
Institution for the Blind at Saginaw, Michigan, ap- 
plied for work, and, after the veterans employment 
representative had consulted with the placement 
agent for the blind, he was referred to a local indus- 
trial plant. The secretary of this local industry. sur- 
veyed several jobs in his plant and found inspection 
work that the applicant could do without use of 
vision. For nearly a year this blind person has 
worked steadily at “go-or-no-go” inspection, com- 
pressing springs and working on small assemblies. 

The second, a middle-aged man, had lost most of 
his vision in an industrial accident. He was referred 
to the State Social Welfare Commission and to the 
veterans employment representative. The placement 
agent of the Social Welfare Commission visited sev- 
eral plants on behalf of this applicant, and finally 
located a job for him at a plant where his wife was 
employed. This solved the problem of getting him 
in and out of the plant. This placement agent, who 
is himself blind, taught the blind worker the job of 
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sub-assembly to which this applicant was assigned 
after a few hours of training. 


The third applicant had been an itinerant salesman, 
blind in the right eye and with 20 percent vision in 
the left eye. He was placed on an inspection job in 
a machine shop through the joint efforts of the State 
Welfare Commission and the USES. 


The fourth applicant, an intelligent albino with 
about 20 percent vision, was interested in technical 
work. He had been employed in such jobs as auto 
mechanic and making and packing doughnuts. With 
the USES and Social Welfare Commission working 
together, he was placed in a local industry on sub- 
assembly work. 


In one city, it took an organized, concerted drive 
to integrate blind workers into the labor force. Only 
one local concern had ever tried employing a blind 
worker. The labor situation had not yet reached an 
acute stage, and several blind persons were available 
for work. The veterans employment representative 
and the placement agent for the blind, intent on plac- 
ing these men, called on every employer in town. In 
one essential war industry the personnel officer was 
prevailed upon to allow a job survey and a number 
of jobs suited to the blind were located. On the 
recommendation of the veterans employment repre- 
sentative, the manager decided to employ the blind 
applicant for the morale-building effect he might 
have on other workers. So high was the quality and 
quantity of his performance that, on three other oc- 
casions, the firm requested other blind persons. 


These examples illustrate how cooperation brings 
about selective placement of the blind. The veterans 
employment representative generally locates the job 
openings; the State Social Welfare Commission 
worker assumes the responsibility for aiding the ap- 
plicant in becoming established in such a job, some- 
times training the blind worker on the job. 

Not only has it been necessary, in many instances, 
to make rather complete surveys of the job possibili- 
ties in the plant in terms of the physical demands and 
working conditions of the jobs, but these job oppor- 
tunities often had to be pointed out to management. 
We found we were most successful when we spoke of 
a specific job and a specific referral of a qualified 
person for that job. Once the management under- 


‘stood all factors involved, the rest was comparatively 


easy. And through this specific method, manage- 
ment became aware that qualified labor was available 
to them in these blind individuals. 


Following successful placement of a blind worker, 
close supervision may be suspended, although his case 
is never really “closed.” Should the need develop, 
the State Welfare Commission stands ready at all 
times to give him re-training, while the USES will 
aid him in any future job re-adjustment he may need 
to make. Together these services can be counted on 
to work toward the well-being, and gainful employ- 
ment of all blind persons seeking aid through their 
joint facilities. 








CORRECTION 


Line 7, p. 12, Manpower Review, Sept. 1944 should read: “. . . em- 
ployment to qualified, registered, disabled veterans.” 
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‘‘'PLAN THE WORK AND WORK 


So. California's 
Rehabilitation 
Program 


By EDYTHE KENNEDY 


State Special Service Representative, 
WMC for Southern California 


WRITTEN AGREEMENTS or plans of cooperation 
for better service to handicapped workers have long 
been established policy between the United States 
Employment Service and the rehabilitation agencies 
in the various States. Yet too often the benefits of 
well-meant plans have been more theoretical than 
real. If agreements are mere gestures and not prac- 
tical working instruments, the agencies (with func- 
tions and responsibilities set by law) will inevitably 
duplicate one another’s efforts, and not infrequently 
work at cross purposes. It seems high time that this 
question should be brought up: Can these agreements 
really work? To make them work, perhaps some- 
thing else needs to be added to the program. 

Where cooperation breaks down, it is an indication 
that something vital or vitalizing is lacking, or the 
action immediately following an agreement may be 
at fault. Carefully drawn up, the agreement, signed 
by representatives of both agencies, may be filed for 
reference—or just filed! Administrators have drawn 
the agreement, workers on the firing line have had 
their attention drawn to the document. Everybody’s 
responsibility in general the program becomes no- 
body’s responsibility in particular and dies aborning 
with the physically handicapped taking the rap. 

In Southern California, we forestalled any such 
fiasco. The cooperative agreement between the 
agencies here has proved to be both practicable and 
effective over a period of 6 years. Very adaptable 
to different communities, the program here has 
proved successful in both large urban areas and in 
small communities. 

Here are its salient features: (1) It clearly defines 
the functions and responsibilities of each agency, and 
outlines necessary detailed procedures. Each agency 
offers complete service within its own scope of activi- 
ties and steers clear of the other’s field of responsi- 
bilities. (2) Methods of exchanging information and 
forms are developed cooperatively. (3) There are 
provisions for joint training meetings on the special 
techniques and services of each agency. 

Training line workers must be a continuous process. 
(This is one of the weak spots in many joint agree- 
ments.) Personnel changes require the orientation 
of new workers and “old hands” tend to get in a rut 
without a stimulating effective training program. The 
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best solution seems to be one of having an individual 
in each agency designated as “training officer.” Ob- 
viously, in the last analysis, the Employment Service 
interviewer and the rehabilitation agent will deter- 
mine the success or failure of the cooperative pro- 
gram. For this reason reciprocal visits to observe the 
work of each agency should be scheduled. Perhaps 
the real value of this factor lies not in the actual 
observation of agency techniques but in the estab- 
lishment of personal relationships. Bear in mind that 
it is far easier for “Joe” to work well with “Jim” 
than for “Mr. Black” to join efforts with “Mr. Stan- 
ley” who is practically a stranger to him. 

Further, there is real value in an exchange between 
agencies of speakers and departmental literature. In 
addition, joint staff conferences frequently pay rich 
dividends. Of course this can be done only occa- 
sionally and even then only a few of each staff will 
be able to attend the other’s conference. In Southern 
California, we have a Special Service division of the 
USES working with the handicapped, and practically 
all special service representatives at one time or an- 
other “sit in” on one or more rehabilitation staff meet- 
ings. In this way, those actually doing placement, 
making referrals, or handling initial interviews be- 
come acquainted with rehabilitation procedures and 
techniques in a way that is not possible if these work- 
ers are dependent only upon mimeographed bulletins 
and training classes. 

One mandatory field of cooperation, if the agen- 
cies are really to accomlish anything, is public rela- 
tions. A solid front should be established and main- 
tained. There will be minor points of disagreement 
and occasionally conflicting viewpoints, but these 
should be kept “in the family,” not “aired in public” 
to the detriment of one agency or the other. 

In the Southern California area, there have been 
such differences of opinions and even little jealousies 
regarding agency functions; but they were ironed out 
behind closed doors and not in public. Characteriz- 
ing our public relations has been a spirit of under- 
standing and helpfulness at all times. As a result the 
community, as well as many other agencies working 
with the USES and the rehabilitation agencies, have 
come to recognize the value of each in a cooperative 
whole. Many persons have come to understand that 
by referring a client to one agency, the services of 
both agencies are enlisted. 

Since Southern California has about 5,000 blind 
citizens, the arrangement whereby Vocational Reha- 
bilitation makes available to the USES a blind place- 
ment officer is very important and helpful. USES 
placement officers develop the opening with the em- 
ployer and then the blind placement officer gives his 
demonstration on the job. After the employer sees 
what a blind man can do on the job and is ready to 
hire, both agencies jointly decide the particular blind 
worker who should be referred to that job. In some 
instances, the blind placement officer has gone to the 
job with the blind applicant and trained him on that 
particular operation, to insure the applicant’s success 
and make the placement permanent. If financial as- 
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sistance to the blind applicant is needed, the County 
Rehabilitation Officer is also called in during the 
placement procedure. 

Registration cards on the blind have been ex- 
changed. Joint employer contacts have been made, 
and I believe we are the only section where the 
USES and the Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau have 
persuaded a trade school to set up a special training 
class for the blind in automobile repairing. The 
Rehabilitation Bureau obtained necessary tool kits and 
the USES assisted in the placement after training. 

An outstanding internal feature of our program is 
the very close and interested relationship we have 
with the Employer Relations Division of the USES. 
When collecting ES-270 data, various members of 
that staff have spotted personnel managers who are 
willing to employ handicapped workers and have 
tipped us off. Through their good public relations 
with a particular industry, we have been able to ef- 
fect placements of many handicapped applicants that 
otherwise might not have been possible. 

In publicizing and promoting the joint program, 
members of the rehabilitation and USES staffs have 
appeared together on radio broadcasts, community 
panel forms, and other speaking engagements in 
Southern California. 

Both the USES and the rehabilitation agencies have 
obligatory regulations regarding the confidential char- 


acter of certain information. These regulations, how- 
ever, do not preclude an exchange of information 
that would be mutually helpful, as, for example, oc- 
cupational information, special placement opportuni- 
ties, medical data, or any one of a number of other 
types of data helpful to workers in both agencies and 
more important, to the handicapped applicants. 

The men on the job will bring the plan to life. 
One of the most effective methods used in Southern 
California is to have a rehabilitation agent visit the 
various employment offices at a regular time each 
week. This applies to small as well as large offices. 

The advantages of such an arrangement are ob- 
vious and hardly need detailed outlining here. Also, 
having a qualified rehabilitation agent occasionally 
assist in the USES training sessions, has proved stimu- 
lating to the personnel. Staff members of both agen- 
cies who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity 
can attend a course given at the University of South- 
ern California each semester on rehabilitation and 
placement of the physically handicapped. The in- 
structors are representatives of both agencies, and the 
course has been a part of the regular university pro- 
gram for the past 2 years. 

To sum up—in making arrangements with other 
agencies it is good policy for those on the firing line 
to adhere to the old adage: “Plan the work and work 
the plan.” 


UNDERSTANDING, NOT SENTIMENT, HELPS DISABLED 


Connecticut Aids 
Communities 


By MEYER H. SARKIN 


State Chief of Occupational Adjustment, 
WMC for Connecticut 


FOR OVER A YEAR many popular newspaper and 
magazine feature articles have dealt with the re- 
absorption into eommunity life of the returning dis- 
abled veteran. These articles aroused a great deal 
of interest on the part of well-intentioned but unin- 
formed people. When this wave of interest reached 
a crescendo, during the early part of this year, a few 
Connecticut realists paused to determine exactly what 
concrete measures had been taken to assist the dis- 
abled veteran to secure suitable employment. 

The picture was disappointing. As a result, steps 
were taken to stimulate community-sponsored courses 
designed to train the operating personnel of all agen- 
cies which might in any way contribute to the reori- 
entation of the returning servicemen. Consisting of 
ten 3-hour weekly sessions, these courses were con- 
ducted in the larger industrial centers and were 
attended by industrialists, personnel directors, Em- 
ployment Service interviewers, social workers from 
various agencies, educators, labor leaders, representa- 
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tives of veterans’ organizations, and all local, State, 
and Federal agencies concerned with rehabilitation 
problems. The courses dealt principally with the 
problems of returning veterans, former war workers, 
and others in need of occupational adjustment; the 
principles and methods of adjustment; and the util- 
ization and development of all community resources. 

As a member of the training committee which 
developed these courses, the State Chief of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion for Connecticut addressed two sessions in each 
community on the subject, “The Occupational Ad- 
justment Techniques of the USES” and “The 
Physical Demands Analysis Technique—a Concrete 
Program for the Employment of Returning Vet- 


erans.” These discussions of the physical demands 


analysis approach stimulated an eager response from 
employers throughout the State, who realized that 
here was a practical tool which could be adapted to 
their present personnel procedures. All-day confer- 
ences were also conducted at various Connecticut 
plants in the presence of top management, personnel 
directors, directors of training, and plant physicians. 
The interest of these groups was very heartening. 
Their eagerness indicated that men returning to Con- 
necticut will receive the benefit of progressive indus- 
trial practices utilizing the best tools available. 
Shortly thereafter the University of Connecticut, 
in cooperation with the USES, inaugurated a 30-hour 
Extension Course in “Selective Placement for the 
Handicapped.” While applications were received from 
50 to 60 firms, the class was restricted to 20 personne! 
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directors, plant physicians, and State directors of re- 
habilitation agencies. The firms represented employed 
a total of 45,000 workers, 10 percent of the total 
industrial working force of the State. 

The course emphasized the operating techniques of 
Physical Demands Analysis. Members of the class 
prepared Physical Demands Analysis forms for jobs 
as they existed in their own establishments, and these 
practice forms were discussed and criticized. When 
it was felt that each participant was proficient 
enough to train others within his own organization, 
the course proceeded to outline entire in-plant per- 
sonnel operations incorporating the Physical Demands 
Analysis technique. Stress was laid on the impor- 
tance of organizing and training groups of job ana- 
lysts within the firm who could undertake physical 
demands studies for every job in the plant. 

In addition, Physical Demands Analysis was made 
a part of foreman training, since it was found that 
good intial job assignments were too often nullified 
by poor foreman supervision. It was discovered that 
the foremen, confronted with many other responsi- 
bilities, welcomed physical demands information 
which showed the importance of continuing a dis- 
abled veteran on a job that had been selected for 
him by personnel, safety, and medical departments. 
Many times in the past, foremen who didn’t have 
physical demands information would transfer a dis- 
abled veteran to unsuitable or even hazardous jobs 
unconscious that they were committing serious mis- 
takes in human engineering. Familiarity with the 
physical demands approach and selective placement 
and an understanding of the physical capacities of 
every individual under their supervision enables fore- 
men to lessen the likelihood of error by hit-or-miss 
transfer. 

The relationships between the various departments 
in a firm were outlined so that not only the foremen, 
but the employment manager, the doctor, and the 
training supervisor would know how to interpret 
physical demands information in order that each de- 
partment might contribute to the selective placement 
of the disabled veteran or war worker. 

Interest in the physical demands approach was not 
confined to industry. Several private rehabilitation 
agencies sought the assistance of the USES to train 
their staffs in this new technique, since they felt that 
their relationship with industry and with the USES 
would be enhanced by a knowledge of this program. 

One of the first agencies to adopt the new selective 
placement approach incorporating physical demands 
analysis was the Connecticut Society for Crippled 
Children, an organization which now serves adults as 
well as children. It invited the USES to conduct a 
training course for its medical consultant staff with 
special emphasis on the proper preparation of the 
Physical Capacities Appraisal form. 

Following this training, a cooperative plan was put 
into operation between the Society and the Hartford 
office of the USES whereby orthopedically disabled 
individuals would be referred to the Society. Their 
physicians would prepare Physical Capacities Ap- 
praisal forms for these people, indicating where their 
ability to perform certain activities could be im- 
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proved through occupational therapy. For such 
persons, the Society would undertake the occupational 
therapy treatments; upon their completion it would 
return the physically handicapped applicant (with 
his Physical Capacities Appraisal form) to the Hart- 
ford USES office for placement in suitable employ- 
ment. This cooperative plan has worked out very 
well in practice and provides an excellent means for 
supplying the USES with physical capacities infor- 
mation about handicapped applicants who are par- 
ticularly in need of selective placement. 

The Connecticut Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
has adopted a new medical report form which is very 
similar to the Physical Capacities Appraisal form and 
which is sent to the USES for every client who has 
been rehabilitated to the point where job placement 
is practicable. The adoption of the physical demands 
technique by the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
has forged a link between that agency and the USES. 
Agencies, as well as people, who speak the same phys- 
ical demands language are more apt to work together 
successfully. 

More recently the State Selective Service Head- 
quarters in Connecticut began to receive calls from 
employers faced with re-employment of returning 
disabled servicemen? These employers were in no 
way trying to evade their obligation under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, but had grown hesi- 
tant because too many veterans, returned to their 
former jobs without careful consideration of their 
physical capacities, suffered serious physical break- 
downs. Such break-downs tended to discredit both 
the employer and the veteran. What to do? State 
Directors of Selective Service are now advising Con- 
necticut employers to adopt the selective placement 
technique as the best means of avoiding the break- 
downs which may arise from well-intentioned but 
ill-advised reinstatement in jobs beyond the veteran’s 
capacity. 

In order to provide Connecticut industries and 
other agencies with a State-wide staff, trained in the 
techniques of selective placement, the USES has con- 
ducted intensive training sessions for its own person- 
nel. Starting in February 1944, 1-day training ses- 
sions were held for the administrative staff and for 
local USES office managers. Later, 40-hour courses 
were given to USES occupational adjustment inter- 
viewers, and to veterans employment representatives 
who find a knowledge of selective placement tech- 
niques of value in their every-day operations. 

Thousands of disabled veterans have been placed 
through the offices of the USES in Connecticut since 
the start of this war; and thousands more will seek 
assistance before hostilities are ended. Many of them 
are and will be in need of selective placement. Plans 
to inaugurate additional training programs through- 
out the entire State are already under way. 

Connecticut’s experience is thus far encouraging, 
but there will be no relaxing of effort. Disabled 
servicemen who return to this State can look forward 
to sympathetic service from the USES based on sound 
selective placement principles. They can be confident 
that more intelligence than sentiment will mark our 
efforts in their behalf. 
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Impaired Workers Set High 
Performance Record ’ 








PHYSICALLY IMPAIRED workers are just as 
efficient on the job as their unimpaired fellow work- 
ers and are superior in respect to absenteeism, injury 
frequency, and labor turn-over, according to the gen- 
eral opinion of management in 300 establishments. 
These were the first of about 500 establishments re- 
porting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a recent 
survey ? on the utilization of the physically impaired 
in manufacturing industries (see Table 1). 


Table 1.—Comparative performance of physically im- 
paired and unimpaired workers’ 











Percent of impaired workers 
reported’ 
ev 23 ay 
x 
Measure of performance 64 33 3-5 
Q a & 2, 
s¢ | &€ | gs 
gs | 28 | g3 
Efficiency on the job ........ 7.8 87.0 5.0 
Absenteeism  ...............00000 49.0 43.8 YA 
Injury frequency .............. 51.1 37.7 11.2 
Labor turn-over ................ 58.5 30.8 10.7 














1Total number of impaired workers reported by each employer as a 
percentage of the total (63,382) reported by 300 employers. 


In July 1944, the Bureau, in cooperation with the 
War Manpower Commission, the Office of Vocational 
Rehibilitation, and the Veterans Administration un- 
dertook a study of plans employing physically im- 
paired workers. The initial phase of the study con- 
sisted of a mail survey for the purpose of obtaining 
a general idea as to prevailing methods of placing 
impaired workers and management’s opinion of their 
performance in respect to efficiency, absenteeism, in- 
jury frequency, and labor turn-over. The first 300 
replies to the questionnaire have been analyzed and a 
complete report has appeared in the October issue of 
the MonTHLy LazBor REvIEw. 

These first 300 questionnaires covered 1.3 million 
employees, 63,382 of whom were physically impaired. 
“Physically impaired” was defined as employees with 
marked physical impairments which limit their work- 
ing capacity if not properly placed. Although this is 
not a representative group for any one area or for 
any industry or group of industries, it is of interest 
to note the areas from which these reports were sub- 
mitted and the size of the firm which reported. The 
majority of the firms were located in the tight labor 
market areas in the Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central regions and were employing an average of 
less than 2,000 workers each (see Tables 2 and 3). 


1 Prepared by the Industrial Hazards Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
2 Conducted by the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division. 
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The replies so far indicate that the key to the suc- 
cessful utilization of the handicapped individual is 
selective placement. Some type of job analysis pro- 
gram appears to be widespread, for 61 percent of the 
firms reporting stated that they gave pre-employment 
physical examinations and had made job analyses in 
order to place their employees in suitable jobs. In addi- 
tion, 17 percent were using job analyses but could not, 
because of labor union agreements or other condi- 
tions, make pre-employment physical examinations. 

The mail survey is but the initial step in this cur- 
rent study of the industrial utilization of the impaired. 
To mect existing prejudices and to appreciate fully 
the performance of impaired workers, it is essential 
that a body of factual, objective data be made avail- 
able. In the near future, the Bureau will probably 
conduct case studies within plants where the records 
permit a statistical analysis of the performance of 
impaired workers. A third step will be a critical 
analysis of prevailing methods of placement and re- 
habilitation and of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. From such information, management’s ques- 
tions on jobs suitable for various types of handi- 
capped persons and on problems encountered in their 
employment may be answered more effectively. 


Table 2.—Distribution of reports, number of employees, 
and impaired workers, by geographic area 











ee 
8 £\)Number of employees’ 
Geographic area ESS 
7 2} Total Impaired 
Total 300 1,291,810 63,382 
New England ..................... 33 117,465 5,061 
Middle Atlantic ................ 101 285,971 9,789 
East North Central .......... 88 426,645 28,963 
West North Central .......... 10 49,127 5,229 
South Atlantic .................. " 72 25,877 1,312 
South Central .................... 9 16,232 358 
PAGGERE  oocccsciccscesccacccesss : 5 5,092 155 
|| SE ee eee 36 257,504 9,554 
Multi-plant reports cover- 
ing more than one area 6 107,897 2,961 














1Employment reported as of Tune 1. 1944. 


‘Table 3.—Distribution of reports, number of employees, 
and impaired workers, by size of firm 














3 “a £|Number of employees’ 
Number of employees § 68 
7 %&| Total Impaired 
Total 300 | 1,291,810 63,382 
Less than 500 2.0... 54 15,017 841 
500 to 999 oo. .eeeeeeeeeee 54 39,221 1,272 
1,000 to 1,499.0... 35 44,019 1,905 
1,500 to 1,999 ...........00 30 51,247 1,635 
2,000 to 2,999 ........c000- 34 85,231 3,694 
3,000 to 3,999 .oeccseccsseees 17 57,550 | 1,459 
4,000 to 4,999.00... 20 89,035 3,255 
5,000 to 9,999 ......cccceeee 24 182,420 13,857 
10,000 and over ................ 32 728,070 35,464 











1Employment reported as of June 1, 1944. 
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“THE VETERAN’S FUTURE 
IS IN YOUR HANDS .. .” 


THE VETERAN COMES BACK, by Willard Waller, 
The Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
316 pages. $2.75. 

WiLiarp WALLER, an associate professor of Columbia 
University, and a World War I veteran, presents 
the challenge of the returning soldier in a book that 
is as convincing as it is engrossing. The reading stride 
is as smooth and easy as fine fiction. Its appeal can- 
not help but find a ready response in the minds of 
thoughtful people. 

In THe VeTERAN Comes Back the author takes 
you on an extensive and amazing journey. He sur- 
veys the veteran problems from the period of the 
Revolution to the present time. He shows you what 
happens when youth is uprooted and transplanted 
in the strange soil of war, where the development 
of his personality undergoes a violent and sometimes 
brutal change. He delves deeply into the psychology 
of the veteran on his return to civilian life. He 
surveys the extent and complexity of his problems. 
He weighs the Nation’s past sins of omission and 
commission in dealing with veterans, and finds that 
shortcomings tipped the scales. But against all this, 
he assesses the possibilities for fairer dealing with the 
veterans of this war. The attentive public, the at- 
tuned public servant, cannot fail to be impressed with 
Mr. Waller’s plea for an equitable course of action 
in discharging, not grudgingly but eagerly, the obli- 
gations the Nation incurred when it interrupted the 
lives of a few of its citizens to fight for the many. 

Mr. Waller gives the framework for a broad pro- 
gram, many features of which have already been 
written into the GI Bill of Rights. Throughout his 
discussion he sees the veteran as part of the warp 
and woof of our whole economic fabric. There can 
be no economic security for the veteran apart from 
the economic security of his fellow countrymen. If, 
Mr. Waller points out, we got jobs for veterans, and 
none for the war workers, the labor market would 
be so badly disorganized that the veterans would not 
fare well, for they would work and pay taxes to sup- 
port the rest of the population. He sees the veteran’s 
best chance for a job in an economic machine func- 
tioning at full capacity with full or nearly full em- 
ployment of our whole labor force. His problems and 
needs should have special, but not isolated, treat- 
ment; rather they should be studied and ministered 
to as part of the everyday economic picture in the 
midst of our communities, where established facilities 
can be utilized to expedite action. 

The local United States Employment Service office 
will find itself among the established and recognized 
facilities to which Mr. Waller assigns an important 
role in the over-all program for veterans. He de- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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FOR PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED SPECIALISTS 


PHYSICAL DEMANDS AND CAPACITIES ANALYSIS, 
Permanente Foundation, Oakland, Calif. 627 pages. 


“PuysicAL DEMANDS AND CAPACITIES ANALYSIS” is 
an apt and pertinent description of the technique 
which made it possible to utilize the service of the dis- 
abled in the war effort of the Kaiser shipyard. 

This technique—applied with such gratifying re- 
sults here—has been in the process of development 
since its initiation in St. Paul in 1936, under the Oc- 
cupational Research Program of the United States 
Employment Service. 

The outstanding contribution of this volume is the 
presentation of the experience in the use of the mul- 
tiple-copy “Capacities Analysis Form” (known in the 
War Manpower Commission as the “Physical Capaci- 
ties Appraisal Form’) by an industrial physician. 
This feature as presented in the volume might well 
be adopted by industrial medicine as a substantial 
improvement to their pre-placement examination pro- 
gram. The pre-placement examination would gain in 
the regard of many authorities in the rehabilitation 
field if objectively applied as recommended in this 
book. 

The Job Families Chart as illustrated in the book 
is an adaptation of the Physical Demands Chart in 
use in the earlier stages of the development of the 
technique. It should provide a useful method of 
grouping jobs with similar physical demands for 
ready reference in the selective placement process. 
Since the predominant physical demands may vary 
from plant to plant, similar groupings might well be 
made for the additional demands encountered in in- 
dividual plants. 

The weakness of the book lies in its detailed de- 
scription of hazards which give an impression that 
the worker’s life and limb are constantly at stake on 
his job. This emphasis might well be toned down to 
a more realistic and practical presentation. 

The adoption of this technique by such a well 
known industrial concern should advance substantially 
the use of the selective placement technique initiated 
and advocated by the USES. 

* * * 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITA- 
TION, by Mary E. MacDonald, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 404 pages. $2.50 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
is a detailed though interesting running record of the 
development of vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped through Federal-State cooperative 
efforts. 


The book presents a comprehensive picture of vo- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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votes space to an appreciation of the Veterans Service 
Center established in New York under the auspices 
of the Selective Service and the War Manpower Com- 
mission and holds it up as an example of ideal com- 
munity organization that other towns and cities well 
might emulate. He lauds the coordinated battery of 
services brought together in a single place to spare 
the veteran needless pavement-pounding in his search 
for information and help in problems that range from 
job seeking, to guidance in personal affairs. 

At this point, we should like to have seen the 
Veterans’ Employment Service and its corps of vet- 
erans employment representatives singled out for Mr. 
Waller’s reading public. This service, staffed almost 
exclusively by veterans of former wars, has the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of more than 10 years’ experience 
with veterans to bring to the present program. Like 
the author, the veterans employment representatives 
are familiar with the mistakes of the past; and they 
are in a position to help prevent their repetition. 
Veterans themselves, they are “alerted” to veterans. 
In the work heavily underscored by Mr. Waller—that 
of “discovering” the veterans who need help, they 
have been and can be a cogent force. 

The majority of veterans readjust in time. But the 
interim period is fraught with danger. Mr. Waller 
reveals the past with its mistakes hoping thereby to 
illumine the future course. The difficulties after 
World War I were due largely to our doing too little 
for the veteran in the right direction in the beginning, 
and too much in the wrong direction later on. Speci- 
fically he recommends that we all begin by under- 
standing all types of veterans and their various prob- 
lems. His “we” is all-inclusive: it means family, 
friends, the public, the employer, the public servant. 
“It is not enough,” he says, “for the psychiatrist to 
know that the shell-shocked veteran has a tendency 
toward explosive aggression; everybody must know 
it in order to understand how to live with and treat 
such a man.” One of our most difficult groups to 
help will be the psychologically wounded; those who 
may have escaped bullet wounds of the flesh, but will 
never be quite able to escape the mental reckonings 
of fatalistically reckless excesses. There are other 
sorts of facts, too, known to ¢pecialists but not to any 
large proportion of even the highly literate public, 
and as long as these facts are kept in solitary confine- 
ment in the minds of a few, they can be of little use 
to mankind in general. “Put all such facts together, 
puzzle out their significance, then shout this knowl- 
edge from the housetops,” Mr. Waller urges, “and we 
shall begin to solve the veteran’s problems. We must 
synthesize and popularize if our knowledge is to be 
any use.” It was to help this process along that led 
Mr. Waller to the painstaking research, study, an- 
alysis, and organization of a wealth of material that 
makes up the substance of his book. 

We recommend its reading. Particularly do we 
recommend it as essential background reading for 
USES staffs who will be so active in the veterans 
program. They will be grateful to the author for 
the enlightenment he brings, only a tiny gleam of 
which is hinted at here. 

In but one direction, did it seem to us that Mr. 
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Waller might have struck a more optimistic note. 
One subhead warns “military skills are useless for 
peacetime living” and another statement asserts that 
“most skills that soldiers acquire in their training for 
war are irrelevant to civilian life. Not until he 
later refers to the handicapped veteran does the 
author seem to give due regard to the science of 
occupational analysis. This is due, perhaps, to the 
fact that occupational analysis developed rather too 
late to be of much service to veterans of World War 
I. It is a comparatively young job technique. The 
10 years of its existence have been largely a forma- 
tive period, but it had delevolped sufficiently to do 
a real service in the mobilization of men for war, 
helping the Army and Navy relate civilian skills to 
jobs in the service. Now it is functioning in reverse 
with its special aids to relate military skills to peace- 
time jobs. Its capacity for service to the veteran and 
war workers in relating physical capacities and phys- 
ical demands doubtless will contribute a large meas- 
ure of success to the post-war manpower program 
and in particular to our present veteran program. 
Like other aspects of veteran rehabilitation, a knowl- 
edge of this program should be popularized, since it 
offers so hopeful a chance to the veteran of getting 
occupationally adjusted in line with newly acquired 
skills, either as a result of Army experience or as a 
result of occupational rehabilitation. Mr. Waller’s 
book would have been an excellent channel for this 
popularization. 

One more point is pertinent here. Mr. Waller asks 
that we be on guard against unfortunate terminol- 
ogy which tends to vitiate the basic concept of plans 
to compensate the veteran for disadvantages he in- 
curred as a soldier. “We must stop thinking,” he says, 
“of veterans’ benefits and begin thinking of a vet- 
erans’ program.” There is an essential difference in 
these two viewpoints and the right one will be the 
fertile ground in which to bring the veterans’ pro- 
gram to splendid fruition: 

“The veteran’s future is in your hands—and your 
future is in his hands.” This is the reminder and 
the timely warning that Mr. Waller brings home to 
the American public in THE VETERAN ComEs Back. 
—MFw. 








; (Continued from page 18, col. 2) 
cational rehabilitation from its earliest inception to 


' the passage of the reorganization act of July 6, 1943, 


which established the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. It is replete with tables and charts showing 
appropriations, allotments, expenditures, and accom- 
plishments for the 22 years covered by the study. 
The chapter entitled “The Problem, the Service, and 
the Cost” especially merits careful reading, since it 
clearly indicates the lack of accurate statistical infor- 
mation on the extent of the problem of rehabilitation 
of the handicapped. What information is available 
indicates that the number of handicapped persons 
which has been served is small in comparison with 
the number who could profit from the rehabilitation 
services, if adequate facilities were provided. The in- 
creased funds granted by the act of July 6, 1943, is a 


step in the right direction. (Continued next page) 
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The viewpoint of the book, written by a social 
worker, is dominated by a social work philosophy. 
Balance might have been achieved by greater em- 
phasis on industrial and occupatienal considerations 
in the backgrounds of workers in t':is field. 

The shortcomings of the first 20 years of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program shouid inspire those in 
present control of the Federal and State rehabilitation 
agencies to greater vision and greater efforts for 
future accomplishments. 

Two notable gaps in the vocational rehabilitation 
field not emphasized by the author are the need for 
extensive research in (1) occupations to determine 
when they are suitable and safe for the handicapped, 
and (2) the appraisal of the effects of disabling con- 
ditions on the physical capacities of handicapped per- 
sons. These two major phases of any rehabilitation 
program merit substantially greater emphasis in the 
plans of both Federal and State points of view. 

A growing viewpoint might well take issue with the 
author’s statement that “Vocational opportunities for 
handicapped people are limited.” Employment op- 
portunities may sometimes be limited, but the range 
of vocational opportunities for the various types of 
handicaps is as broad as the entire occupational field. 
However, the volume might well be “must” reading 
for its advanced point of view for new workers and 
for reorientation purposes for veteran workers in the 
rehabilitation field. 

—K. Vernon Banta, Principal 
Employment Specialist (Physically Handicapped), 
War Manpower Commission. 








(Continued from page 7) 

the hazards to which the worker is exposed. This 
gives an opportunity for pointing up the association 
and flow of activities, for specifying time-consuming 
factors, and for noting the intensity factors of an 
activity such as weight and size of objects lifted, and 
the distance walked. These written details are of 
prime importance because they sometimes reveal that 
jobs with similar patterns of physical demands are 
vastly different in degree and intensity. 

The information developed in these analyses is then 
incorporated in the plant employment procedures, in 
the USES local office referral procedure, or processed 
for inclusion in publications of occupational data. 
Take, for example, the case of the arc welder who 
had been working on hull erection, which called for 
a good deal of climbing of stairs and ladders and 
walking on scaffoldings. He injured a foot so severely 
that it had to be amputated 2 inches above the ankle. 
While good prosthesis enabled him to get about, the 
doctor’s Physical Capacities Appraisal read “O” (no 
capacity) for climbing or running. Obviously, this 
prevented the worker from resuming his former job, 
but did not preclude his working on a welding job 
where climbing was not involved, such as arc welder 
in the sheet metal fabrication unit of the establish- 
ment where he was ultimately placed successfully. 
Physical Demands data and Job Family data have 
been combined in the development of tools for use 
in the placement of returning servicemen. The most 
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each group of related civilian jobs are determined 
and are expressed in categories of little, moderate, 
and great. Although this information must be veri- 
fied locally for a specific job opening, it serves as a 
means of indicating the physical activities and work- 
ing conditions which must be taken into consideration, 
particularly in the placement of disabled veterans. 
The following examples are taken from the SPECIAL 
Aws For Piacinc Navy PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN 
Jogs (similar information is included in SpeciaL Arps 
FOR PLaciNG MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN Joss 
(ENLISTED ARMY PERSONNEL) ). 

Employers have been eager to take advantage of 
the Physical Demands Analysis technique. With the 
increased emphasis on the use of the physically handi- 
capped, employers are depending more and more on 
the technique as a means of proper selection for these 
workers. Occupational analysts have been introduc- 
ing the technique into plants, especially in conjunc- 
tion with job specifications 

The following are some of the advantages which 
the Physical Demands Analysis and Physical Capaci- 
ties Appraisal technique offers to the employer: 

1. It can be used with equal success on all types of 
workers, of different age groups, and of both sexes. 

2. It aids the employer in the utilization of labor 
reserves. The stringency of the labor market has 
forced employers to. hire workers who were fre- 
quently not considered. Among these are found 
women, older workers, and the physically handi- 
capped. Many employers faced with the necessity of 
hiring large numbers of women for the first time were 
glad to learn of some objective means of fitting these 
women into jobs which were in accordance with their 
physical capacities. The present emphasis on the em- 
ployment of the war disabled is also adding consider- 
able impetus to the use of the technique in industry. 
The technique, by focusing attention on the specific 
job, impels the employer to give more weight to assets 
rather than to liabilities of an individual. 

3. It aids the employer in helping to reduce ab- 
senteeism and turn-over. By placing the worker in the 
job which is consistent with his physical capacities, 
the possibility of undue fatigue is reduced. 

4. It provides a common terminology for the use 
of the industrial doctor and the analyst. This facili- 
tates matching of the physical capacities of workers 
with the physical requirements of jobs. 

5. It indicates where job break-down and job re- 
engineering are advisable. Where a job involves 
duties which require a minimum of energy expendi- 
ture or those in which the physical activities are 
strenuous, the technique indicates the possibility of 
separating the job into two parts, or points at which 
labor saving devices can be installed. 

When an employer indicates interest in the tech- 
nique, an occupational analyst provides assistance to 
him in training plant analysts and in putting the pro- 
gram into operation. 

This, in brief, is the technique by which occupa- 
tional analysts an** physically handicapped specialists 
have merged their knowledge and resources, so that 
workers and jobs might be matched in an orderly, 
accurate, and productive manner. 
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